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THE REFORMED ROBBER. 


ATHER RAPHAEL, ar ecclesiastic of a small town in 
Normandy, was one day sent for into the country to pre- 
pare a highwayman for death. The criminal was-not more than 
two or three and twenty, with an interesting physiognomy, 
and had been seduced by bad company. He had frankly con- 
fessed all the circumstances of his guilt; his chains were 
already taken off, as usual, previous to his execution ; and as 
there was no convenient place in the prison, the clergyman 
and the culprit were shut up in a small chapel, which stood 
detached from any other buildings, at the extremity of the 
village, and received all its light from an aperture in the middle 
of the vaulted roof. 

Here the ecclesiastic immediately commenced an earnest 
exhortation to repentance ; but though he made it as perstra- 
sive and pathetic as possible, he observed that the poor fellow 
paid very little attention to what he said. As his appearance, 
age, and confession gave the father no reason to suppose him 
a hardened criminal, be was somewhat surprised at this 
inattention. He ascribed it, however, toa natural levity of 
disposition, which he did not fail seriously to reprove, and 
reminded his companion to make the best use of the short time 
he had yet to live. 

“ By all means, reverend father,” replied the prisoner, 
“ that is just what [should wish todo. Your exhortations 
are indeed excellent; but yet I doubt whether your réver- 
ence would yourself pay much attention to the finest prayers 
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in the world if you were in my place. For, to say nothing 
about the: confotiadedly disagreeable sensation, arising from 
the knowledge, that in a few hours one’s neck is to be broken, 
there is one idea which suggests itself with such force as to 
occupy my whole soul.” 

* Well, and what is that ?” 

“ That 1 might yet find means to get off, if your reverence 
chose to spare_my life.” 

‘ 12-1? AVhat do you mean 2” 

“ Don’t you see that opening in the roof ?” 

“ Yes, certainly ; but what then 2” 

- That it isa considerable height is evident enough. But 
if we were to put that altar exactly underneath it, and 
upon the altar that chair; if your reverence would get upon 
the chair, and then suffer me to thount updn your shoulders, | 
should certainly be able to reach it.” 

“ And when you had got up there what would you do?” 

*T would scramble down the roof to the cornice, and then 
a leap of five or six yards would be but a trifle for aman 
in my situation.. L hope that. nebody is watching on the 
outside. The chapel stands detached, a wood is not far off; 
I can assure you that as soon as [ reached the ground, I would 
sun as fast as.my legs would carry me.” 

_ Here the poor fellow paused. The pricst considering the 
whole plan in silence, with difficulty repressed an involuntary 
sinile, and rejoined : 

“ Excellent! And I am to assist you to do this !—At a 
great risk to myself, L am to enable a robber to continue his 
guilty course! All the depredations which you would hence- 
forth commit —~—” 

* No,.reverend sir, never would I commit any more. I am 
now’ fully aware of the consequences. [ have this time 
approached too near the gallows not to avoid it in future as 
faras lies in my power. I will betake myself to work, and 
maintain myselt honestly, let me toil ever so hard to do it 
Help me bnt this once, | entreat you ”” 

The father did not suffer him. to solicit Jong; he only 
exacted a solemn promise of amendment, and then, though 
his heart was long before softened in favour of the prisoner, 
he.complied wiih his request. Efe assisted to remove the 
altar, placed the chair upon it himself, and patiently served 
4o lengthen out this singular ladder. The poor. fellow cere 
tainly had great difficulty to reach the opening ; but what 
will not. the fear of death aecoinplish ? When he had crept 
out, the father listened attentively for some time, and as the 
leap was followed by no out-cry or noise, he removed the 
altar and chair to their proper places, and contentedly waited 
full two hours to see how the affair would end. At — 
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the officers of justice conceiving ‘that the prisoner had been 
allowed sufficient time to prepare himself, the jailor and 
executioner went to fetch him away. The former. knocked at 
the door. The ecclesiastic from within replied, that he 
had long been anxiously wishing to be released. With 
astonishment they opened the door of the chapel, and with still 
greater astonishment, they beheld the father sitting all alone 
in the midst of it. “ Where is the prisoner?” was very 
naturally the first question. 

“ The prisoner,” calmly replied the ecclesiastic, “ was 
either an angel or a devil; it.is impossible be could be a man, 
While Iwas endeavouring, to the best of my ability, to 
bring him to a due sense of his guilt, he suddenly rose 
from the place, and ascended through that aperture. I 
looked after him, petrified with astonishment, unable to move 
a limb, orto utter a single word. It was not ’till you knocked 
that I regained the power to stir or speak.” 

The jailor and executioner would willingly have supposed 
that the father’s intellects were deranged ; but as the criminal 
was irrecoverably lost, they knew not whether to consider 
it as a miracle or a deception. Several of the villagers 
assembled ; but after the most diligent search in every corner 
of the chapel, no trace of the criminal could be discovered. 
The executioner, who was the greatest loser by this accident, 
hastened .to acquaint the ofiicers of justice with the circum- 
stance. They repaired to the spot, and to them the eccle- 
siastic repeated the same story as before. He added, that in 
no case was it his duty to act the part of keeper to a prisoner, 
and that he was almost convinced this reputed culprit was 
innocent ; and solemnly swore that he went out at the 
aperture in the roof. The superstition of the multitude led 
them to suspect sorcery ; and the father took no pains to refute 
this opinion.. For a week together this adveuture was: the 
talk of the whole province, and nothjng was thea talked: of in 
France for a longer period. 

About fifteen years afterwards the father was obliged to 
take a journey to Languedoe, and, as it happened, just in the 
winter season. The purse of the ecclesiastic was subject 
tono very heavy, demands, When he did not chance to 
meet with good-natured travellers, who vow and then gave him 
a lift in their carriages, he pursued his route on foot, This 
was more frequently his fortune in Guienne ; and one day 
proceeding through a thick forest, he had the misfortune to 
lose his way. He spent nearly the whole afternoon in endea- 
vouring to get out of the forest, instead of which he only 
advanced further into it. At length he perceived at a distance 
aman feiling a tree, he went up to him, and inquired the 
Nearest read to Cahors. 
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“ Your reverence,” replied the rustic, after looking at 
him attentively. for a.moment, “ has made a considerable 
circuit from it to the left. The nearest foot-path would take 
you five hours, and youcould scarcely find the way without 
a guide. Were I in your place, I would seek a lodging 
for the night, and not think of proceeding further ’till 
morning.” 

_ “ Your advice is very good, but where shall I finda lodging 
in this neighbourhood ?” 

“ At my litile farm-house, scarcely half a mile distant. 
Excuse me for a moment till I have finished felling this tree, 
and I will take you with me. You will not find a grand, but 
a tolerable good lodging, and to-morrow you shall'have'a horse 
and.guide to Cahors.” 

This was an agreeable proposal, which Father Raphael 
wanted no pressing to accept, for he was excessively fatigued 
and hongry. He wasalso pleased with the friendly tone of 
the countryman, who made as much haste as he coald in 
felling the tree, and having soon finished, set off with our 
traveller. They presently reacheda pretty farm-house ; a young, 
hendsome woman seemed to be waiting at the gate of the 
ferm-yard for her husband, and advanced a little way to meet 
him; with a boy in ber arms, and a little girl skipping behind 
her. The ecclesiastic, who was introduced to ber asa guest 
who would pass the night with them, ‘she ‘also received with 
great civility. After they had warthed themselves a little at 
the-fire, the peasant called his wife aside, and retorning ina 

minutes, suid, with a certain joyful haste +" No, Marga 
vet, | am not mistaken. It is he. Come, fall down with 
me, and Jet us thankfully embrace the knees of him who 
was once my tutelary angel!” ‘They did so,to the no small 
surprise of the worthy father, who was totally ata loss to 
tonceive the meaning of these honest people. He wanted to 
raise them up, and would have asked the reasot of this pro- 
cedure, when his host exclaimed :—* Reverend Sir, look atme 
more attentively. Perhaps some feature or other may yet 
remind you of that unhappy wretch, who, without your. assis 
tance, would long since have been the food of ravens, who 
wassaved by your almost more than human benevolence, and 
who now blesses providence for the opportunity of once 
more seeing and thanking you; an opportunity which be 
has numberless times desired, but never ventured to hope 
or.” 

The astonishment of the father deprived him: fora con- 
siderable time of utterance ; bat he would not rest ‘1ill the 


hasband and wife had risen, and then he began po -_ 
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farilver inquiries. The narrative cf his host was to the follow- 
ing effect :— ; 

« After leaping from the roof of the chapel, I got away 
unperceived. Impelled by the fear of death, I proceeded 
seven leagués without food of anykind. I then continued my 
route, subsisting on the alms which I obtained. Often, indeed, 
was [ reduced to the greatest necessity, but firmly adhered 
to my resolution never to steal again. Once or twice op- 
portunities which had occurred by the way tempted, but did 
notseduce me. Incontinual apprehension of being discovered, 
I kept wandering southward, 'till one evening I came to 
the door of this house, and asked charity of the owner 
himself. The latter sharply reproved me, asking how a man 
so young and strong as I was could chuse rather to beg than 
to work ; and when I, out of shame replied, that I was 
actuaily seeking work, he offered togive ine employment during 
the approaching harvest. I accepted the offer, ‘and con- 
tinuing in his service after the harvest was over, soon became 
a favourite with my master, and soon afterwards, ‘in secret 
which, to be sore, requires exeuse—with his youngest 
daughter. Both of us supposed that the father would not 
willingly give -his daughter to ‘a poor run-hway Servant ; 
but that Jove is not to be deterred by such me 6 py is 
well known. Whén the father had discovered, rather too late} 
this mutual attachitient, he was ex¢essively angry for several 
days, threatening to léck ep his ‘ddtghter, emd to dis 
charge me, but at length he yielded to parénttl affection 
and hecessity. Scarcely'a ‘month after our warritge, ‘my 
wife become, by the‘death of her elder sister, sole heiress to 
her father, and two years afterwards she came into the actual 
possession of this far. That I-strive'as tiuch as possible to 
repay this woman, who constitites all ‘my happiness, and 
yet loves me with all ber heart, she ‘will herself attest. She 
sr acquainted with my history, ‘but not a soul besides 
Pad 

A father can scarcely hear of the deliverance of his only 
son. from death, with preater pleasure than Father Ruphael 
listened to this account. 

He remained two days with this truly happy pair, and on the 
third morning, when he was obliged to continue his.journey, 
they loaded him with thanks and presents. 





BON MOT. 


Woman, lately brought before a country magistrate, 


and behaving with much confidence, was told by him, 
that 
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that she had brass enough in her face to make a five gallon 
kettle. “ Yes,” answered she, “ and there is sap enough in 
your head to fill it.” 





A SPANISH TALE. 


By Madame de Grafigny, Authoress of the Letters of a Peruvian 
Princess. 


(Continued from Page 649.) 


HE brother and the sister continued to discourse of their 

affairs, and of their mutual feelings of kindness, until 

the time that Elvira was informed she must retire. Her 

griefs, which had, ’till then, been suspended by the pre- 
sence of her brother, now broke forth with added violence. 

The fatal and dreadful events which might occur, and which 
would separate them for ever, being present to her imagina- 
tion, made her whole frame shudder with terror, and which 
she considered as the solemn warning of an eternal adieu, 
Her eyes were fixed upon her brother with mournful, eagerness, 
and seemed to feast upon his countenance as if for the last 
time. Don Pedro, who was touched by such affecting 
proofs of a sister’s love, saw only the danger with which her 
excessive affliction threatened her: and, trembling for each 
other, filled mutually, with gloomy thoughts, which they 
dared not disclose, they parted without uttering a single word. 
The- wretched would be less miserable, if they saw nothing but 
their misery. 

Elvira found herself at home, without being conscions 
that she bad been conducted thither. Her mind. was 
absorbed in one single thought, and it could pay no attention 
to external objects ; her heart was so full, that it seemed to 
have no void ; but when her servants, informing her what 
had taken place during her absence, told her that Von Alvar 
had been seized and carried away by the arders of the king, 
nearly at the same time as Don Pedro, she felt, that however 
great grief may be, it is capable of augmentation. | It is not 
so with pleasures :. their limits are prescribed, 

Elvira had not yet experienced the necessity of being 
loved—a necessity which nature has taught elevated souls to 
feel, and which misfortane increases. Hitherto, the friendship 
of her brother had suthced for her heart: in resigning it, a 
vague and indefinite sentiment Jed her to rely, without 
even being aware of it, upon the comfort which she found in 
the heart of Don Alvar. He loved her, and she could, 
uncoustrained, discourse with him on their present misfortune, 
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and perhaps of the hope of their future welfare. However 
afficted she might be, she could insinuate joy into the 
heart of her lover, by telling him. of the favourable incli- 
pations of her brother towards him, and by letting him 
perceive her own. We are not wholly wretched: when we can 
procure the happiness of those we love. — 

Elvira aid not begin accurately to distinguish these flatter- 
ing ideas, until] the moment when she was compelled to 
relinquish them. The absence of Don Alvar, joined to that 
of her brother, appeared to her a total privation; she no longer 
beheld what surrounded her: she seemed to be alone in the 
universe. ‘T'he excess of her sorrow became a.sort of insensi- 
bility.. Her women placed her in bed without her giving any 
sign of consciousness, 

“She passed such a night as may be imagined, yet she 
feared its conclusion : she feared lest the day stiould disturb 
the horrid calm which she felt, by acquainting her with 
fresh misfortunes which she. did. not feel herself able to 
support. 

isabella was the first who entered her apartment. She sat 
down on the side of her bed, and burst into tears. 

“ You weep,” said Elvira, with a feeble voice. “ AmI 
arrived at the height of misfortune ?” 

« J] have nothing new to tell you,” replied Isabella. “ Your 
own situation, and that of your brother, are sufficient to afflict 
me. The king discoursed with me yesterday for a long 
time : he endeavoured to find out if I knew any thing of the 
pretended critne of Don Pedro ; while, on my part, [ strove 
to discover with what he was accused: but that remains an 
impenetrable secret. 1 reproached him with his injustice, 
though not with much success. We separated very little con- 
tented with each other. 

“ Did he speak to you about the stranger?” enquired 
Elvira. 

** No,” said [sabella, “ he is too much occupied with your 
brother tothink of any other: { even think that you have 
become very indifferent to him; for it is not easy to believe 
that we love those whom we persecute ; But, a propos,” con- 
tinued she, “ [am going to the chamber of the sick man; I 
will retura and tell you about him.” 

“ What then,” said Elvira, “ you are ignorant of what 
has taken place ?” 

“ {know nothing,” replied Isabella. “ Tell me what has 
happened.” 

Elvira was too wretched to be prudent: she could not 
resist the temptation of easing her heart, by confiding all her 
troubles to Isabella. Sine confessed her predilection for the 
stranger, and her uneasiness at his arrest ; and she entreated 
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Isabella, with so. much earnestnes, to employ her endeavours 
to discover the destiny which the king intended for him, that 
she was much moved by her persuasions. 

“ In truth,” said she, “ you were wrong to dissemble. If J 
had been aware of your passion, I should have carefully avoided 
to deprive you of the smallest attention of your lover, 
I do not leve to give my friends uneasiness. If fate should 
permit our re-union, you shall have no cause to be dissatisfied 
with me. I will even aid you in obtaining your brather’s 
eonsent.” 

“ That will not be necessary,” replied Elvira. “ I do 
nothing without bis coneurrence.” 

“ Excellent,” said Isabella. “ The concurrence of. your 
brother. Ah! you will not persuade me, that Don Pedro, 
prouc and imperious as he is, willever approve of your attach- 
ment for an insulated being. No, no: to please him there 
must be that merit which is founded upon along course 
of ancestors of distinguished: character. But let not that 
disturb you. Should I wed him, | would make him con- 
sent to your happiness. I love you sufficiently for that.” 

Elvira, without stopping to note the inconsiderate part 
of this discourse, did-not hesitate to justify her choice, 
by disclosing to Isabella the secret of Don Alvar ; and then 
conjured her, again, to obtain exact information of his destiny, 
but to doit discreetly, and without compromising his interest. 
She promised every thing, and departed to put her promises in 
execution. 

Elvira, camforted a little by this discourse, thought herself 
strong enough to go and comfort, by her presence, the 
captivity of her brother. She arose, but a violent fever, 
with which she was attacked, obliged her to return to her 
bed. 

Isabella came in the evening to tell her that she had 
heard nothing particular respecting Don Alvar: that it 
was merely observed, at court, that the king had had long 
private interviews, during the last two days, with a man 
whom he kept confined, and who, doubtless, was Don 
Alvar. 

“ But,” said Elvira, “ do they not allege the reasons for 
which he has been arrested 2” 

«“ No,” replied Isabella, “ not a syllable has hitherto 
transpired.” 

«“ We must then await his fate,” said Elvira, with a 
deep, sigh : “ but, my dear Isabella, write, [ entreat you, to 
my brother, and tell hin what it is that hinders me from _ see- 
ing him. Your letter will comfort him, if: you do not withhold 
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« Indeed,” said Isabella, “ that will cost me nothing. 

His misfortunes afflict me. TI have not deigned to speak to a 
wan since he has been a prisoner. You sce the little attention 
which I pay to my dress. If he continue to be long unhappy, 
I would not answer but that I should love him quite. But 
will not make you talk,” added she, seeing that Elvira 
suffered much : “ I will write to your brother : T will not quit 
you.” 
As soon as the king heard of the illness of Elvira, he sent 
to her, to assure her, that she had nothing to fear for her 
brother ; that every thing should remain as it was, until she was 
in a state fit to assist him with her advice ; and that he wished, 
as much as she, he might be found innocent. Elvira needed 
this assurance, to enable her to support the evils with which 
she was overwhelmed ; but that feeble consolation was soon 
embittered by a new kind of misery, certainly no less bitter 
than what she had already experienced. 


(To be continued.) 





Account of an Eruption of Mount Vesweius. 
[From Travels in Italy, by an American.] 


JESUVIUS, since we have been in its neighbourhood, has 
only rolled out volumes of smoke ; sometimes gracefully 
mounting into the air, sometimes lowering about the crater, 
according to the state of the atmosphere, and the direction of 
the wind. There has been no flame since the eruption of 1794, 
though the mountain has been often thought to threaten. 

A day or two ago we rambled up its sides, as far as the foot 
of the cone. They exhibit the most singular contrast of bar- 
renness and fertility; according to the course of the torrents 
of lava, the intervals between which are covered with chesnut 
trees and vineyards, from which are made the luscious wines 
called the Lachryma Christi, and Muscadel. 

At the top of the ascent, where you are still a mile and:a 
half from the crater, there was, before the insurrection, a 
convent of monks, where refreshments could be procured ; 
but it is now deserted, and the weary visitant must now con- 
tent himself with the enchanting prospect which throws the 
bay of Naples, with its cities and its islands, its hills and its 
valleys, at once at his feet, bordering with a sparkling semi- 
circle in the open sea, terminating eyery evening with the in- 
describable glories of the Italian sky. 

We approached the crater, a hill of ashes and pumice- 
stones, in the shape of a cone, half a mile in diametey, and 
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five hundred feet high, near enough to hear the great pot boil; 
the continual bubbling of the liquid lava producing a sound 
that exactly resembles the boiling of a cauldron. 

But as this conical hill cannot be ascended without exces- 
sive fatigue, from sinking every step half-leg deep in ashes, 
hot enough to scorch a pair of boots ; and as we had had an 
account of the present situation of the mouth of the crater 
from a French gentleman who had descended into it the day 
before, we suffered curiosity to press us no further, and amused 
ourselves with tracing, across the subjacent country, the various 
currents of lava with which fertile valleys have been desolated, 
and flourishing cities overwhelmed. 

Towards Midsummer, 1794, Vesuvius had ceased to vomit 
either fireor smoke, a citcumstauce which generally presages 
an eruption ; and at half past three o’clock on the morning 
of the 13th of Jaly, the inhabitants of the foot of the moun- 
tain were suddenly alarmed with a shock, like that of an earth- 
quake. ‘Thisterritying stroke was thrice repeated, and the peo- 
ple immediately fled into their gardens, where they passed the 
remainder of the night in anxtous expectation. 

Next morning nothing was to be seen at Naples but pe- 
nitential processions of men, women, and children, walking 
barefoot to the cathedral, to implore the protection of San 
Gennaro. 

For the next three days the weather was tempestuous, and 
the air loaded with vapours, with which, together with clouds 
of ashes, it was sometimes supernaturally darkened ; and, due 
ring this terrific interval, several slighter shocks were felt, at- 
tended with rumbling noises, like distant thunder ; when, about 
two o'clock on the morning of the 17th, there was heard an 
explosion so loud and long, that it could only be coinpared 
to a continued discharge of heavy cannon; and a torrent of 
flaining lava was seen to burst froin the western side of the 
crater, and pour dowa the sides of the mountain in various di- 
rections. 

The principal stream, a mile in width, bent its destructive 
course towards Torre del Greco, a town of fifteen or twenty 
thousand people, situated upon the bay, tea miles from Naples, 
and five from the crater of Vesuvius. 

A column of dense smoke now ascended from the orifice, in 
the shape of a cylinder, out of which darted, in every direction, 
immense stones in a state of ignition, producing the effect of 
forked lightnings, as they were impelled with irresistible vie- 
lence to a distance of several miles. 

The fiery lava swept every thing before it, and in less than 
three hours, overwhelmed Torre del Greco, and tumbled into 
the sea with a horrible explovion, of which some idea may be 
formed 
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formed from the violent effects produced by the contact’ of 
water with red hot iron, 

The sea hissed with a noise like that of the sharpest thunder, 
and the lava, curling itself up, as if sensible to the touch of 
the adverse element, instantly petrified into indescribable 
crimps and jags. 

The vivid reflection of this fiery torrent illuminated the city 
of Naples ’till the dawn of day, and the furious concussion of 
the jarring elements continued all the next morning, and raised 
a ragged mole in the bay a quarter of a mile square. 

This dreadful explosion had been awfully preceded by a sud- 
den flow of the sea, probably occasioned by the impetuous 
rush that would naturally follow an abrupt absorption of its 
waters in the eavities of the mountain, which-are supposed to 
run uader the bed of the bay. 

Such an accident would have been sufficient to cause the in- 
stantaneous ejection of the liquid fire then boiling in the bow- 
els of the volcano, by whose fearful contact the tremendous 
thunder with which it was accompanied might well have been 

roduced. 

The surface of the boiling liquid gradually hardened as it 
cooled, about the mouth of the orifice from which it had is- 
sued, and soon formed a crust of pumice and lava over the uns 
fathowable pit, throngh the interstices of which the crater has 
continued to smoke ever since. _- 

The French gentleman before mentioned, in company with 
two or three other inquisitive foreigners, actually descended to 
this false bottom, and examined the smoaking crannies of the 
platform that conceals the boiling gulph, whist their trembling 
guides protested against their presumption, and on their knees 
mvoked St. Authoay, the catholic guardian against fire, for the 
preset vation of their adventurous charge. 

Our fellow traveller brought away with him a large lump of 
crystallised salts, that he had himself picked out of the princi- 
pal orifice ; the air of which, fuming from beneath a volcanic 
rock, was hot enaugh to singe his hair. 

Torre del Greco now exhibits an appearance little less curi- 
ous than Herculaneum or Pompeii. Many of the houses were 
soon excavated, and others rebuilt upon the same spot, though 
the lava continued warm in some places for several years, and 
his Sicilian majesty had offered the inhabitants as much ground 
in another place, to induce them to rebuild the town in a less 
dangerous situation. 

‘The ashes of this or some former eruption are said to have 
been blown as far as Constantinople, to the great terror of the 
superstitious Turks ; and it is certain that a month before the 
memorable one I have just described, while Vesuvius was. dis- 
§orging stones and fire at its agaiens vomitory, a dense cloud 
512 was 
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was seen at Radicofani, coming from the south-east, the direc. 
tion of Vesuvius, (two hundred miles distant), from which 
there fell a shower of ashes and volcanic stones. 

Daring an eruption which took place in the year 1538, a 
new hill arose in the vicinity, to the height of six hundred feet ; 
and many of the mountains between Rome and Naples are said 
to discover traces of a similar origin. 





CRESUS : 
A CHARACTER. 


“T the age of twenty-one, Cresus, coming into possession 

of a considerable estate, resolved to fix his happiness in 
giving himself up to pleasures of every kind, which, although 
permitted in a certain degree, become criminal in the abuse. A 
continual listlessness impelled him to search for amusement, and 
in the choice of it he was guided by his senses and imagina- 
tion. Beiug always inconstant, and wavering in his decisions, 
he began a thousand things which he immediately relinquished, 
each appearing less worthy of his attention than the former. 
He then passed to another object, which in its turn lost all its 
charms ; and thus, in order to please his fickle and waver- 
ing fancy he leads a restless and uneasy life, and, for the mere 

ratification of his senses, exposes himself to ridicule. 

He purchased a considerable estate in the country, and his 
joy was unbounded in the acquisition. The chace now 
Lasiiie his ruling passion. Every thing was important in his 
eyes which bore the most distant relation to it. The breed 
of his horses and his dogs was now the particular object of 
his attention. On those daysin whichthe weather permitted 
him not to enjoy the sports of the field, the stable was his 
constant lounge. From the stable he repaired to the dog- 
kennel, and from the dog-kennel back again tothe stable. If a 
friend chanced to visit him on oneof those days, he was obliged 
to undergo the mortification of passing his time ia one of the 
above places, hearing a dissertation on the fleetness of Bu- 
cephalus, or the sagacity of Jowler. The cloth was no sooner 
removed after dinner than his visitors were constrained to 
listen to an exaggerated report of hair-breadth escapes, 
of the gates which he had leapt, the brushes which he had 
gained, the extraordinary bottom of his hunter, which naturally 
led him into a long winded history of his pedigree, and he 
generally finished his harangue by a profusion of abusive 
epithets on all those who were averse from hunting. One day, 
after having read the list of the horses which were to be sold at 
Tattersall’s, he deigned to cast his eyes over the remaining 
part 
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part of the newspaper, and he observed an advertisement 
of a hunting-box to be sold. From that moment his own 
house was irksome to him. A bunting-box had, in his eyes, 
innumerable charms : he purchased it, butin a short time he 
found that a hunting-box is nothing more than a house, 
and that the one which he ‘had quitted was, in every respect, 
more convenient and better situated for the chace than his 
newly acquired purchase. He returned to his former house ; 
but he discovered, in a short time, that his house was destitute 
of afew conveniences, which he had found at his bunting-box. 
He therefore began to build ; and before a year had elapsed, 
he was surprised that any one could exchange the fatiguing 
and dangerous employment of the chace for the nobler enjoy- 
ment of the study of architecture. 

His mind was now turned to the erection of different edifices, 
of which he was the sole architect, and which stood the 
mouuments of his folly. In bis buildings neither utility nor 
convenience were consulted: he dilapidated his house merely 
for the purpose of re-erecting it. One day he determined to 
erect a spacious saloon ; another, it was a colonade. First, he 
determined on the modera stile; then it was the Gothic; at 
last, he determined to have a stile of his own. He collected 
every book on architecture, and read—what he did not under- 
stand: yet he learned the names of the authors, and his friends 
wondered at his knowledge. To display this knowledge, it was 
necessary to have his friends around him, and he aspired to 
the honour of keeping an open table. His friends praised 
his taste which he exhibited in his buildings, and his friends 
therefore found a ready welcome to his table. His attention 
was now directed to have that table profusely filled. The 
choicest viands were collected. The recreation of his friends 
was his study, and he was amply repaid by their professions 
of friendship and esteem, by their flattery and applause. He 
continued this course of life for a year, lavishing his property 
on parasites and pretended friends, until, at last, he became 
disgusted with it, and resolved to lead’ a more sober and 
retired life. 

Daring the course of dissipation which he underwent to 
gratify his friends, his health had suffered materially, and to 
restore it, he resolved to apply himself to the culture of his 
garden. In this occupation he found a peculiar delight. His 
tulips were the finest in the country, and the most noted 
florists repaired to his garden to admire his carnations and 
auriculas. He ordered the most expensive roots from Holland ; 
the hot-houses in the vicinity of the metropolis were 
ransacked, for the most curious plants ; the pitayhaza of Peru 
blossomed beneath his fostering care; the poinegranate 
and the vine tempted the gazer with their delicious fruits, 
' Horticulture 
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Horticulture now appeared in his eyes the noblest of sciences, 
and during a whole summer he telt the greatest delight in 
the pursuit of it, The winter, at last, set in, and destroyed a 
number of his finest plants. His taste for horticulture vanished, 
and literature now became his favourite theme. He established 
4% most splendid and extensive library. He purchased books 
in all languages, at the same time that he was ignorant of every 
one but hisegwn. For the first month his favourite study was 
geography. Chemistry then attracted his attention, and he 

ursued that science for some time with unwearied application. 
In one of his experiments he bad nearly set bis house on fire, 
and he wag surprised how any one could adlifere to a science 
with such dangerous consequences. 

From chemistry he passed to history, from history to poetry, 
and thus from one scienge to another, skimming but the 
surface of each, aud never penetrating into their depths. 
At last, reading became irksome to him: he abandoned his 
books in the same precipitate manner as all his other pursuits, 
The country appeared to bim tame and insipid, and he 
determined to mingle ia the noise and follies of the city, 
He repaired te court, and he sean distinguished himself by 
the elegance of his equipages and the splendour of his routs. 

He vied with the most inflated puppy of Bond-street, in his 
adherence to all the punctilios of tashion, He made his 
coachman his equal, apd studied the slang language of thieves, 
house-breakers, and mail-coachmen. 

He was a regular attendant on the opera, though he had as 
great a taste for a bravura, or the distortions of the Italian 
wountebanks, as he formerly possessed fat architecture. He 
now laughed at himself when he thought of bis useless taste 
for books and a well selected library ; he wondered how a be- 
ing, endowed with reason, could so misuse a portion of bis 
lite as to employ it in reading. 

It was, at length, hinted to him, by a very intimate friend, 
and a good sart of a fellow, that his fashionable paraphernalig 
were not complete ; and an asking bis kind friend to name 
the article that was wanting, he was answered that it was a mise 
tress, He therefore immediately set about procuring this 
most important braneh of his establisument; and by the aid 
of his aforesaid very intimate friend, he had very soon the de- 
light to drive some demirep from Bond-street into Oxford- 
street, thence into the park, avd then into Boud-street again. 
He saw himself gazed at by the empty coxcombs of the pavé, 
and naturally coneluded that he was an abject of euvy. At 
last, he found that bis chere amie was driving him fast into a 
prison; and, after having dissipated his fortune, misused his 
time, and abused his reason, he retarned ance more ~~, the 
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country, where he soon fella martyr to the dissipation in which 
he had indulged. 








The Prince of ]Vales's Armoury at Carleton House. 


jig valuable and unique collection is a museum, not of 
arms only, but of various works of art, dresses, Kc. it is 
arranged, with great order, skill, and taste, under the immedi- 
ate inspection of his royal highness. It occupies five rooms 
in the attic story; the swords, firearms, &e. are disposed in 
various figures, upon scarlet cloth, and inclosed in glass-cases 3 
the whole is kept ina state of the most perfect brightness. 
Here are swords of every country, many of which are curious 
and valuable from having belonged to eminent men; of these 
the most remarkable is a sword of the famous Chevalier Boy- 
ard (Bayard), the knight sans peur et sans reproche. A sword of 
the great duke of Marlborough, one of Louis XIV. and one 
of Charles IL. the two last are merely dress swords. A curious 
silver basket-hilted broad-sword of the pretender’s, embossed 
with figures and foliage. But the finest sword in this collec 
tion is one of excellent workmanship, which once belonged to 
the celebrated Hampden ; it was executed by Benevuto Cel- 
lini, a celebrated Florentine. The ornaments on the hilt and 
ferrule of the seabbard are in basso-relievo in bronze, and are 
intended to illustrate the lite of David; it is a most beautiful 
piece of work, and in the highest preservation. In the ar- 
moury is a youthful portrait of Charles XIL. of Swedeu, and 
beneath is a céuteau de chasse used by that monarch, of very 
rude and simple workmanship. A sword of General Moteau’s, 
and one of Marshal Luckner’s. 

Iu another room are various specimens of plate armour, hel- 
mets, and weapons; some [ndian armour of curioas workman- 
ship, composed of steel ringlets, similar to the hauberk wort 
by the knights templais, but not so heavy, and the helmets are 
of a different construction ; also some cuirasses as now worn 
in Germany. A curious collection of fire-arins, from the 
match-lock to the modern improvements in the fire-lock, air- 
guns, pistols, &c. In this room are also some curious saddles, 
Mamaluke, Turkish, &c. some of the Turkish saddles are richly 
ornamented with pure gold. 

Another room contaias some Asiatic chain armour; an éf- 
figy of Tippoo Sultaun on horseback, in a dress that he wore ; 
also models of a cannon and a mortar on new principles. 
Some delicate and curious. Chinese works of art, in ivory ; 
many rich eastern dresses; and a palanquin of very costly 
materials, 
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In another apartment are some curious old English weapons, 
battle-axes, maces, daggers, arrows, &c. several specimens also 
from the Sandwich and other South Sea islands, of weapons, 
stone hatchets, &c. Our young men of fashion, who wish to 
indulge a taste for antiquarian researches, may project the re- 
vival of an old fashion for that appendage of the leg called 
boots, from the series of them worn in various ages, which 
form a singular part of this collection. In presses are kept an 
immense assemblage of rich dresses of all countries ; also sets 
of uniforms, from a general to a private, of all countries 
which have adopted uniforms; and military dresses of those 
who have not. All sorts of banners, colours, horse-tails, &c. 
Roman swords, daggers, stilettoes, sabres, the great two-handed 
swords; and amongst the rest one with which executions are 
performed in Germany, on the blade of which is rudely etched 
on one side a figure of justice, and on the other, the mode of 
the execution, which is this :—the culprit sits upon a chair, and 
the executioner comes bebind him, and, at one blow, severs 
the head from the body. Besides the portraits of several 
dukes of Brunswick, and count de la Lippe, are those of the 
Emperor Joseph II. Frederick the Great, and of various 
princes and great men, renowned for their talents in the art 
of war, 





An ANECDOTE. 


R. T. WILSON was lately senior fellow and professor 
of natural philosophy at Trinity-college, Dublin. The 
junior freshmen, before they pass their first examination there, 
are usually called jibbs ; a term (though | could never learn its 
derivation) which includes a reproach. Some half dozen of 
these young gents. chose to play ball under the library, not 
knowing it was prohibited ground ; they doffed their gowns 
and coats, and to it they eagerly went, much to the annuyance 
of the studious above. In the midst of their sport, who 
should appear but Dr. Wilson, then senior dean! “ Hey day! 
young gentlemen, what means this uproar? kuow ye not, this 
spot isa kind of sanctum sanctorum?”—“ No, indeed, Sir ;” 
was their confused reply. The doctor took up their gowns— 
examined them ; “ Yes, yes, I see, fresh, fresh, smell plaguily 
of the birch; how long are you entered? “ About a week 
since, Sir.” “ Only a week ? well [ pardon you this time, 
for young puppies seldom open their eyes ‘till after nine 
days !” 
S. 
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ROUND THE WORLD. 
GPECULATING upon human propensities, ithas been fre- 


quently observed, that men generally fix upon some pro- 
minent action or event of their lives, and on every occasion re- 
fer to it as the standard of existence. Cibber has stated how 
he escaped being made a bishop. In the hard froat of 1740, 
a mao who fell into a hole in the ice, and had the good fartune 
to be drawn out, took that circumstance as the meridian of his 
time, and either antedated to, or post-dated trom it. 

In the like manner, if we may be allowed to compare great 
things with sinall, an adventurer who had accompanied Sir Jo- 
seph Banks and Dr. Solander: in their voyage of disco ery, 
made that his grand criterion. This gentleman used to fre- 
quent Old Slaughter’s Coffee-house, in St. Martin’s-lane. Cof- 
fee-houses were then very different from what they are at pre- 
sent: the company were rational, they took their coffee, &e. 
chatted agreeably, and departed at an early hour. However, 
this harmony was in some degree materrupted by the travelled 
gentleman: be used to go from box to box, and set every per- 
son and party right with respect to dates: such a thing hap- 
pened just betore he went round the world: another, while he 
was on his voyage reund the world: and a third, fourth, and 
fifth, just after he had been round the world. 

In short,as the song says,in the Flitch of Bacon, “ Round 
the world, round the world, round the world,” pervaded his 
whole discourse, and was nightly a most intolerable annoyance 
to the company. An artist, hawever, of great gravity, yet 
exuberant humour, undertook his reformation. He chose the 
time when“ my picked man of countries? was travelling his 
nocturnal cirewtt from box to box, and descanting on a variety 
of subjects which were by him connected with his having 
been round the world. ‘The artist, watching lis opportunity, 
went up to the traveller, as he stood up in the middle of the 
room, and, moulding his features into tiie gravest form, took off 
his hat, bowed, and walked round him. This ceremony he per- 
formed three times, to the infinite amusemeut of the compan ye 

“ What the Devil are you about, Sir,” said the traveller. 

“ Now I have done, Pil tell you,” said the reformer. “ I 
have long had a deswe to do something that I may talk of all 
my future life; therefore F have seized this happy opportunity. 
I may now proudly say, that I, simple as L stand here, have 
been thrice round the. man who has been once round the world.” 

From such trivial circumstances do. vain and silly mortals de- 
rive gratification! and so strong is the bias that it prevails in 
spite of the laughter of the bye-standers. ‘Trifles also are too 
often suffered to disturb the harmony of the mind, 

Vol. 50. 5K Anwer, 
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Answer, by T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet, to B, Carvosse’s Rebus, inserted the 
215t of May. 


AY TRUTH and love with me appear 
*Tili | complete life’s short career! 


Similar answers have been received from Caroline Caines, of Lion’s- 

Ftc Christopher Caines, of Cetne school; W. H. of Exeter; J. Daw, of 

ndulph; J- Biddlecombe, of Thorncombe; J. Milverton, of Toller 

Down ; J. Carveth, near Mevayissey; S. Tucker, of Bugford; J. Wood- 

man, of North Petherton; J. Kerby, of Helston; J. Verman, of Lymp.- 

Ston; Ann Dommett,of Payhembury ; J. W. of Charmouth; J. Brown, of 
Shepton Mallet; and J. Daw, of Landulph. 














Answer, by Careline Caines, of Lion’s-Gate, to J, Whitford’s Charade, ins 
serted May 28, 


HE STARLING, Sir, you may behold 
When winter chills with piercing cold, 


*+* We have received the like answers from T. Byrt, of Shepton Mal. 
Jet; J. Daw, of Landulph; J. Woodman, of North Curry; W, Petherick, 
of St. Austell; Ann Dommett, of Payhembury ; J. Biddlecombe, of Thorn- 
combe; W.H. of Exeter; J.Carveth, near Mevagissey ; S. Tucker, of Bug- 
ford; J. W. of Charmouth; J. Kerby, of Helston; J. Channon, of Ottery ; 


~ 


J. Brown,of Shepton Mallet; and T. C—B 





A CHARADE, 4y¥. Treadwin, of Exeter. 


Y first if you would wish to find, 
Ransack the garden in your mindy 
My first you'll bring to view; 
If next you take a Christian name, 
And join it rightly to the same, 
My whole is known'to you, 





A REBUS, by F. Ball, of Hinton St. George. 


Kind of linen first define ; 
An anima] you'll next combine; 
A skeleton, my third, you'll shew ; 
And for my last a bird you'll view: 
When these initials are combin’d, 
A sort of cloth they'll bring to mind. 











A REBUS, by T. H. Pearse, of Chard. 


AN island, gents. you will explore, 
Of great renown in days of yore; 
Kept by my second from foul jars, 

Of envy and intestine warss; 
Audacious third, thou oft hast tried, 
And by my fcurth to hurt her pride; 
But like my fifth we freedom gain; 
And may my pieasing next obtain! 
My last ascending high to view: 

My whole’s an Indian beast, Adieu! 
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POETRY. 
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ik G YX. 
(Continued from Page 660, and concluded.) 


A* poor Benvolio! it was his to know 
The pangs which gen’rous hearts so oft endure ; 
To hear the sorrowful complaints of woe, 

Unable to alleviate or cure. 


Yet wept he not, altho’ within this world, 
None can esc ape afliction’s better rod ; 

Tho’ conquering sorrow had its flag unfurl? d, 
His pious heart still trusted in its God. 


He knew there was a place beyond the skies, 
Where joy and gladness ever will abound ; 

Which virtue reaches when from earth it flies, 
And tastes of pleasure’s never-ceasing round, 


Next lies a warrior, who for glory sought, 
When the embattled arimies rush’d to arms; 
On holy Palestine’s fair plains he fought, 
And scap'd unhurt from fiercest war’s alarms. 


He cross’d the seas, and Albion’s cliffs again, 
In white-rob’d grandeur rose upon his eye; 

Toss’d on the foaming billows of the main 
He saw his native country but to die. 


Uncertain life, when dangers threaten round, 
And dark and comfortless the scenes appear, 
We pass unhurt, and full as oft are found 
To perish when no threat’ ning dangers near. 


Yet whilst we mourn at valour’s trophied urn, 
And weave the laurel wreath, the warrior’s due, 
Oh! shall we ere at lovely virtue spurn, 
That did its peaceful, humbler path pursue. 


Lo! close beside, beneath the hillock green, 
A humble sheph erd by the warrior lies; 
He had no change of clime or prospect Seeny 
No vales more fertile, no serener skies, 


Content he dwelt within his little home, 
He wish’d no better, nora higher lot; 

He envy’d not proud luxury’ s vaulted dome 3 
He liv’d in peace, and dying was forgot. 


Ah! little think the proud ambitious great 
How blissful is the shepherd’s lowly state; 
Irom woes and dangers in a sure retreat, 
He views the storm unruffled and sedate, 


Little think they that ’midst the humble train 
Virtue is often found unmix’d and pure ; 
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That sweet religion guides thro’ care and pain, 
And makes their great reward for ever sure. 


Can human beings hope a place to find 
Where pleasure reigns eternal, free fram care? 
‘To woes perpetual in this world resign’d, 
Religion looks to Heaven, and finds it there. 


But in this transitory world of woe, 

None can escape affliction’s chastening rod; 
This poor Zamora’s history will show, 

Who buried lies beneath the grassy sod; 


How fortune smil’d at fair Zamora’s birth ; 
How jocund pass’d life’s early morn away; 

Her days were full of innocence and mirth, 
Lov’d scenes! but destin’d quickly to decay. 


Young Edward saw, and lov'd the artless maid, 
Nor could he blame her for a cold return; 
Her heart to him a willing homage paid, 
For her he did with constant ardour burn; 


With joy their parents saw the youthful pair, 
Nor aught appear’d to give their bosoms pain. 

Ah me! that hope, who promises so fair, 
Should ever bring afiliction in her train. 


But all the beauties of the sparkling eyc, 

‘The charins of loveliness, all sink in death 5 
So poor Zamera drooping sunk to die, 

And call’d on Edward with ber Jatest breath, 


Distraction seiz’d upon his burning brain, 

He sought yen rock that rises o’er the shore, 
And ’midst the roaring billows of the main, 

He headlong plung’d, aad sunk to rise no more, 


Thus he who now, unskilful, tunes the lyre, 
And sings these lowly strains of poesy, 
May die unmourn’d ere yet again the wire 
Shall vibrate, Loosemore, lays inscrib’d to thee. 
And wilt thou, when unknown, unlov’d, I sleep 
In the damp grave, wilt thou remember me? 
And stil} the image in thy bosom keep 
Of him whose friendship e’er was true to thec? 
J. TREADWIN. 





H Poverty! tho’ from thy haggard eye, 
Thy cheerless mien, of every charm bereft, 
Thy brow tbat hope’s last traces long have left, 
Vain fortune’s feeble sons with terror Hy ; 
I love thy solitary haunts to seek: 

For pity, reckless of her own distress; 

And patience, in the pall of wretchedness, 
That turns tothe bleak storm her faded cheek - 
And piety, that never told her wrong ; 

And meek content, whose griefs no more rebel; 
And genius, warbling sweet her saddest sung; 

And sorrow, list’ning to a lost triend’s knell, 
Long banish’d from the world’s insulting throng ; 

With thee, and thy unfriended oifspring dweil. 


BOWLES. 
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